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Man has constantly striven to learn. From 
the days of the schools of ancient Greece 
through the civilization of Rome, from the 
medieval Universitas and the colleges of the 
20th century science, culture, and thought have 
been passed on from generation to generation 
so that man might have something to live by, 
something to contemplate, something to keep 
him from repeating the mistakes of the past. 
Yet man has never been without his problems. 

The problem of the Twentieth Century is Com- 
munism which has torn the world apart, creat- 
ed many unfortunate, homeless, and hungry 
people without spiritual or physical freedom. 
Among the first to enter the list of these un- 
fortunates was the Republic of Lithuania. This 
? was the reason that many Lithuanians chose 

to live in political exile in various countries 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

The largest number of exiled Lithuanians 
have the opportunity to study and acquire an 
education in the United States. Thus the 
Lithuanian Student Association was formed al- 

most four years ago here. This organization 

binds together the college students of Lithuan- 
ian descent in exile and is characterized by the 
spirit of youth in its devotion to the Mother- 
land and participation in the attainment of its 
earnest projects. 


TOWARDS BETTER UNDERSTANDING | 


The Association attempts to present to its 
membership otherwise unaccessible national 
probiems and matters; to study foreign in- 
fluences and to ease the financial difficulties 
of its members. This is done in the hope of 
the rise of a free and independent Lithuania, 
an impossible case at the present time because 
of the Communist rule. For that reason the 
Lithuanian Str2ent Association is an active 
member in the fight against Communism. 

This publication hopes to acquaint its 
readers with Lithuania and the Lithuanians: 
their problems; historical sketches; cultural 
background, and environment. We had a taste 
of independence. We were unfortunate enough 
to be subjected for over a century to the chains 
of suppression and to the whip of slavery. These 
experiences gave us the opportunity to compare 
thc two conditions; gave us the chance to learn 
to organize resistence; and taught us to be 
proud of, honor, and cherish our Lithuanian 
descent. 

These pages will tell you, in print, some 
of the injustices imposed upon Lithuania; will 
show you the cruel methods by which the 
would be masters tried to achieve their cims; 
will given you a glimpse of the life in a free and 
independent Lithuania in the 13th through 18th 
centuries; and tell you what life was like in 
the present century when the occupation 
occured. 
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THE FATE OF LITHUANIA 


The fate of small nations in our modern world 
is not erviable. Although the Wilsonian principle 
of self-determination was re-affirmed in the At- 

ntic Charter, today’s international politics have 
reduced this principle to a shining but empty ge- 
nerality. It is argued that an independent exist- 
ence of small nations is possible neither economic- 
ally nor militarily. Especially in a world which is 
divided into two power blocks, the independence of 
small nations is neither favored nor desired. 


Great Progress of a Samil Nation 


Lithuania is a small nation, although in terms 
ef territory it is larger than Belgium or the Ne- 
therlands. Situated on the North-eastern Baltic 
sea coast and inhabited by a people racially nei- 
ther Slavic nor Germanic, the Lithuania of the 
Middle Ages was a large state extending from the 
Baltic to the Black sea. This territory included 
_ most of the Ukraine, White Russia, and some Great 
Russian lands. In 1569 the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
“nia was united with Poland in a manner similar to 
the Scotch-Pnglish unification under James I. 
However, the rise of Russia and the mismanage- 
ment of the union-state bound together by the 
ties of a personal union resulted in a division of 
Lithuania and Poland among Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria; in other words, between the rising Russian 
and German Powers. It is interesting to note that 


Vytautas S. ZVIRZDYS, born in Berzoras, 
Lithuania, hads studied at the University of 
Tuebingen, W. Germany, received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from Carroll College, He- 
lena, Mont. Majoring in Political Science, he 
received the degree of Master of Arts from 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison, Wis. 
At the present time he is writing a Ph. D. 
dissertation and working as a teaching assist- 
ant in political science at the same university. 
Vv. S. Zvirzdys is one of the founders of the 
Lithuanian Student Association in the U.S .A. 
and has been its first president. His articles 
in English and Lithuanian may be found in 
numerous Lithuanian newspapers and ma- 


gazines. 


VYTAUTAS S. ZVIRZDYS 


Russian-German friendship usually brings about 
the abolishement of independent political entities 
situated between the German and the Russian 
worlds. 

Lithuania was occupied by the Russians 
(1795—1914). The XIX century was probably the 
blackest in Lithuanian history. After an unsuccess- 
ful insurrection against the Czar, the only uni- 
versity of Lithuania was closed in 1833. As a con- 
sequence of another misborn rebellion in 1863, all 
Lithuanian schools were banned. Printing the 
Lithuanian language in Latin characters was de- 
clared illegal and violations were punished with 
banishment to Siberia (1864—1904). 

However, the spirit of independence was not 
suppressed. Because of the determination of her 
people and as a consequence of World War I, 
Lithuania regained her independence in 1918. 

The following twenty-two years (1918—1940) 
were a period of over-all national progress. Not 
only was the standard of living brought up to the 
level of Central European countries, but also the 
cultural life of the nation burgeoned faster than 
that of the Soviet Union. At the end of her po- 
litical independence, Lithuania had two state 
universities, 12 academies of higher learning, two 
opera houses, several municipally supported drama 
theaters, and many professional schools. These 
achievements should be evaluated against the 
background of the Czarist Russian occupation prior 
to 1914 when Lithuania was permitted to operate 
only approximately 1000 grammar schools and a 
handful of secondary schools for a population of 
three million. There were no universities, colleges, 
academies or other establishments of higher learn- 
ing allowed by the Russians. 

Lithuania’s political independence was first 
recognized by Germany and the Soviet Union, the 
two states which 20 years later jointly conspired 
against the independence of that very country. 
The cornerstone of Lithuania’s foreign politics was 
ber trust in the collective security guaranteed by 
the League of Nations; the furtherance of close 
relations with her neighbors, Latvia and Estonia, 
through the Baltic Entente; and neutrality amidst 
the clashes between the Soviet Union, Poland, and 
Germany. Culturally and politically, however, 


Lithuania was oriented toward Western Europe. 
More than 40% of her foreign trade went to Great 
Britain alone. French was the first foreign language 
taught in the schools. Students were sent for post- 
graduate studies to Western European countries. 
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An interesting sidelight is this: that the volume 
of Lithuanian foreign trade with the far-away 
United States was larger than that with the neigh- 
boring Soviet Union. 


Roots of Tragedy 


The League of Nations could insist upon, but 
could not guarantee the political independence of 
her smailer members. Although the achievements 
of the League are not unimportant to an historian 
of international relations, it must be noted that the 
League failed utterly as an organization for collect- 
ive security. It did not stop the rise of Hitler. It 
could not protect Lithuania from Hitler who in 
1939 took away her only port and the territory of 
Memel - Klaipéda. Nor could the League restrain 
the Soviet Union from attaching Finland or en- 
forcing an involuntary “mutual assistance pact” 
which permitted the stationing of Soviet troops in 
Lithuanian territory. These troops were the Trojan 
horse which helped to complete the Soviet occupat- 
ion of Lithuania in June of 1940. 


As in 1795, the occupation of Lithuania by a 
foreign power was the result of an agreement 
between Russia and Germany. Indeed, the Nazi- 
Soviet non-aggression pact of August 28, 1939, 
partitioned the buffer zone between the Nazis and 
the Soviets, and, as a consequence, the Baltic 
States and other Central Eastern European count- 
ries lost their independence. The declarations of 
complete neutrality that were made by the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia at the 
beginning of World War II could not save the lambs 
from a hungry and determined Soviet wolf. 


It is sometimes alleged that -he independent 
existence of Lithuania and the other Baltic States 
was contrary to political reality in Eastern Europe. 
All of the familiar arguments against the existence 
of small nations are advanced to prove this point. 
However, the fact of the independent existence of 
these states has proven conclusively that Lithuania 
and her neighbors were able to conduct successfully 
their domestic affairs and were capable of becom- 
ing worthy members of the international commu- 
nity. The disappearance of the Baltic States from 
the post war map does not prove the futility of 
independent existence of small states. It rather 
shows the failure of the collective security system 
as organized by the League of Nations. It is com- 
monly agreed today that this system was ineffect- 
ive and unsuccessful. The fault largely lies with 
Bi¢ Powers which organized Europe between the 
two wars and later with those that planned peace 
for the post - World War II period. In the same 
breath it must be mentioned that the United States, 
Canada, and some other countries have not re- 
cognized the Soviet occupation of Lithuania, thus 


affirming to Lithuania and her neighbors the right 
to independent existence. 


Small Nations in the Atomic Age 


Without going deeper into the problems of 
small nation-states, it must be stated that the 
most recent political developments warrant a reap- 
praisal of the views advanced in opposition to the 
independent existence of small states. 

First, in an atomic age the relative size of the 
territory or the population are of decreasing im- 
portance for the organization of a state for security 
ard prosperity. No matter how large or wealthy, a 
nation cannot afford the risk of standing alone 
against the danger of the Soviet Union. 

Second, the Soviet threat is no less ideological 
than it is military or political. The religion-like, 
Messianic philosophy of Soviet Communism has an 
universal ideological claim to the entire world. 
Consequently, Soviet politics is crusading politics. 
The very multifarious Soviet expansionism is driven 
by the Marxian promise of a paradise on earth. 
Translated in terms of power, this expansionism 
means Soviet imperialism with intentions to win 
dcemination not only over the old philosophies of 
life also over new territories and the already 
established power structures of culturally varied 
societies. Several decades ago, when the expansion- 
ist claims of states were based on economic, ethnic, 
linguistic or merely strategic claims, the imperial- 
ism of Russia or any other was of a limited cha- 
racter. The present imperialism of the Soviet 
Union is totalistic. Therefore, the rise of the Soviet 
phenomenon ‘in international politics has changed 
completely the nature of international relations. 
The Soviet Union has of necessity enforced upon 
the world totalistic international politics which 
makes all partial solutions of world tension 
ephemeral and unsuccessful. In other words, the 
Soviet phenomenon in international politics ex- 
cludes the possibility of a lasting compromise on 
which a peaceful coexistence among different 
economic or political power structures can be bas- 
ed. 

This development makes it impossible to think 
that any nation can feel protected from the claims 
of Communism that is supported by all the de- 
structive weapons that modern civilization has 
devised for mankind. Consequently, the size of a 
nation is not a shield of protection. This fact 
opens new vistas for considering the problem of 
small nations. In the opinion of the author, it 
completely refutes the arguments in principe 
against the existence of small political entities. On 
the other hand, it raises questions about a new 
world order in which no big and no small nation 
would have to suffer the fate of Lithuania or of 
the other Communist enslaved nations. 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY 
OF 
VILNIUS 


DR. V. SRUOGIENE - SRUOGA 


The year 1954 marks the 375th anniversary of 
the founding of the Academy of Vilnius, the first 
Lithuanian University. 

Life in the 16th century in the Great Dukedom 
of Lithuania, the largest state of Europe in those 
days with its borders reaching from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, had reached a remarkable level of 
cultural development. The first Lithuanians to 
attend universities date back to the end of the 14th 
century. They studied at the oldest European 
universities, such as that of Prague (founded in 
1347). In 1401 the Lithuanian Grand Duke Ladislas 
Jogaila (Jagiello), who become the King of Poland 
in 1386, founded the University of Krakow. The 
third Rector of that institution was the Lithuanian 
John Vaidotas, the Duke of Drohicin — a relative 
of the Gediminas dynasty which had reigned over 
Lithuania. After the most famous Lithuanian ruler, 
Vytautas the Great, established closer relationships 
with Western Europe, throughout the entire 15 and 
16 centuries, many Lithuanians left their native 
land to study; not only at Krakow or Prague, but 
also at numerous universities in Germany and 
Italy. The universities of Padua, Bologna and Sien- 
na produced the men who, widely versed in law, 
drew up one of the most modern constitutions of 
its time, the Statute of Lithuania (1529). 

Finally, in 1539—40 the first institution of 
higher learning in Lithuania was founded in the 
capital city of Vilnius. Its founder, Abraomas Kul- 
vietis, had been educated in Germany and Italy, 
was well read in Greek, Latin and Hebrew, and 
was a specialist in law as well. His school, therefore, 
differed only a little from the recognized universit- 
jes, the main discrepancy being a lack of the de- 
partment of theology. The school did not last long, 
however, and Kulvietis, who had gone to Prussia, 
became one of the first professors of the University 
of Koenigsberg (‘established in 1543), the first 
Rector of which was also a Lithuanian named 
Stanislovas Rapagelionis (Rapagelanus). 

The active intellectuals and the Diete of 
Lithuania continued their demands for the found- 
ing of a College in Vilnius and in 1570 they succeed- 
ed. Zygimantas Augustas, the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke end King of Poland (since 1385 Lithuania and 
Poland had been negotiating for unification) gave 
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Dr. Vanda Sruogiené-Sruoga was born 
in Caucasus — her parents had been deported 
to that area because of possesion of Lithuanian 
books during the period between 1864-1904. 
She studied in Moscow, Berlin, graduated from 
Vytautas the Great University at Kaunas, 
and received the Ph. D. in Bonn. Known as 
historian, educator, author of history tezxt- 
books and numerous publications. 

Was married to a profesor and famous 
writer Balys Sruoga. During the first Soviet 
occupation the whole family was to be de- 
ported to Siberia and only the German-Rus- 
sian war prevented this deportation. In 1943 
the Germans arrested prof. Sruoga as a hostage 
and kept him imprisoned in a concentration 
camp. After the end of the World War II the 
Russians arrested him shortly after the liber- 
ation. As a consequence of all those sufferings 
he died in Lithuania. 


this college a generous grant and left it his va- 
luable library. The staff functions were assigned to 
the Jesuit Fathers, who a year before had arrived 
in Lithuania. In 1579 the ruler Stephanus Batory 
had signed the founding act, and thus the Jesuite 
Academy officially became the recognized Academy 
in Vilnius. 

The Academy had its schools of theology and 
philosophy; the Jesuit Fathers showed little concern 
for law as an academic subject; and medicine, in 
those days the trade of barbers, was considered as 
improper. The first Rector of this Academy was 
the famous preacher Peter Skarga, and most of 
the professors were foreigners. Among them were 
three Englishmen, one famous Portuguese theo- 
logian and a Spaniard. The language was Latin. 

It was a time of religious persecution in West- 
ern Europe and because of that many foreigners 
found their way to Lithuania, known to be a to- 
lerant country. For many years people of various 
natior al and religious origins had lived there side 
by side, amicably: the Ukrainians and the Poles, 
the Tartars, the Karaites, the Germans, the Jews, 
the Catholics, the Orthodoxes, the Mohammedans 
and, later, the Protestants. While it is true that 
religious problems arose in Lithuania, too, at the 
time, 1620, that the “Mayflower” was reaching the 
shores of America, carrying Englishmen who were 
fleeing religious persecution, Lithuania had its 
share of those seeking the freedom to worship as 
they pleased. It is not surprising, tnen, to find 
students in the Academy of such diverse origins 
as Scotland and Ireland and Poland and Lithuania. 
Attendance rose from 600 students to 2,000. The 
intellectual ferment was intense; many theological 
disputes were conducted; plays concerned with 
religious themes were produced. Among the more 
famous graduates of the Academy were the author 
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UNIVERSITY OF VILNIUS, FOUNDED AS A JESUIT ACADEMY IN 1579 


of the first dictionary of the Lithuanian language, 
Konstantinas Sirvydas, and the historian Vijukas 
Kajelavicius, whose history of the Lithuanian 
Grand Dukedom, written in Latin and published 
in 1650, was, for many years, the only source for 
the Western world to learn about the past of 
Lithuania. Until the middle of the 17th century, 
the Academy of Vilnius was the important and 
widely recognized educational center for all of 
Zastern Europe. 


In 1655 Lithuania experienced the first of the 
many hardships it had to endure in subsequent 
years; hardships which affected the life of the 
Academy as well. Lithuania, which had bravely 
withstood eny aggression from its growing neigh- 
bor in the East, finally became the victim of an 
invasion by the Moscowites. The entire southern 
and eastern portions of the country, including its 
capital Vilnius, were occupied by the barbaric 
armies from Moscow. Kaunas, Gardinas, Vilnius — 
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wealthy cities which had not seen an enemy in 
centuries — were destroyed, robbed, and burned 
down. Everything was taken to Moscow: jewelry, 
gods from the warehouses, all removable parts of 
the churches, and all objects of art. Lithuania was 
left stripped of its valuable cultural heritage. Many 
of its people were deported to the interior of 
Russia and experienced atrocities. 

The simultaneous occupation of the western 
and northern sections of Lithuania by Swedish 
invaders contributed to the misfortunes which 
characterized those years of Lithuanian history. The 
Swedes also tried to ship away as much as possible. 
The entire contents of the Academy library were 
prepared for transportation, but, miraculously, the 
shipment to Sweden was stopped. After 13 years of 
war and occupation the country freed itself, but it 
could not recover quickly from the wounds it has suf- 
fered. Starvation followed the wars, various epidemics 
reduced the population and subsequent wars and 
other misfortunes brought about the collapse of 
the country’s economic, cultural and educational 
activities. Because of these circumstances the 
Academy lost its importance and influence. 

Only in the last years of the 18th century, 
with the country once again on the upgrade, 
economically and culturally as well, did the leaders 
show great concern for the re-establishment of 
ecucational institutions. This led to the rebirth of 
the Academy of Vilnius. When, in 1773, the Pope 
had abolished the Jesuit Order, the government 
had founded a “National Educational Commission”, 
which took over the Jesuits’ former leadership in 
the educational field, and received from the state 
the possessions of the Jesuit Order. The Academy 
was reformed. It became known as the Supreme 
School of the Lithuanian Great Dukedom. The 
academic level was raised as the Academy attempt- 
ed to prepare good citizens for the welfare of the 
state. 

Misfortune struck Lithuania again at this time. 
In 1795 the Russians and the Prussians divided 
Lithuania between themselves and once again in- 
dependence was lost. However the intelectuals, more 
than ever before, were concernedwith the education 
of the youth of the country. Russia’s Alexander I, 
during his first part of reign — characterized by a 
liberal approach — permitted the founding of the 
University of Vilnius in 1803, the functions and 
aims of which were to educate the young people, 
supervise the school system of the country and 
engage in research activities. The university had 
four schools: (1) mathematics-physics; (2) politic- 
al and moral sciences (theology, philosophy, history 
and law); (3) literature and the liberal arts and 
(4) medicine. 

The University of Vilnius now had all the op- 
portunities for a natural, unfettered development. 
Scon its scholastic standards reached the level of 
the great universities of Western Europe with which 
close contacts were maintained. A number of the 
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professors of the University of Vilnius became well 
known: among them the philologist Grodeck; the 
medical authority Franck; the specialist in natural 
sciences Sniadecki; the historian Leleveland and 
others. Before long its first students became known 
and famous; the great poet Adomas Mickevicius 
(Mickiewicz), who wrote in Polish, but whose poetry 
is concerned with Lithuania’s past, its fight for 
freedom and its beautiful countryside; the bishop 
of the province of Zemaiciai, the Very Rev. M. 
Valanéius, one of the educators of the people, 
writer and historian. 

After their unsuccessful attempt to free 
tnemselves of the Russian occupation, in 1831, the 
Lithuanians again had to experience a hardship. 
The university was closed down by the Czar. 
Lithuania now was left without its own institution 
of higher learning and the Lithuanian youth had 
to go to Russia to become educated. After the 
second uprising against the occupation, in 1863, 
the Russians prohibited the use of the Latin alpha- 
bet for Lithuanian writings. Only after forty years 
did the Lithuanians regain the right to publish 
their writings in the Latin alphabet. During these 
years of repression the thought of having a 
Lithuanian university never disappeared from the 
minds of those who were concerned with Lithuan- 
ia’s problems. The intellectuals continued to remind 
the authorities about the need for a university and 
in 1905 the historic Lithuanian Diete (Seimas) 
demanded the re-establishment of the University 
of Lithuania in the capital city. The same demand 
was strongly supported by Lithuanian emigrants in 
the U. S. A. 

When on the 16th of February in 1918, Lithuan- 
nia was declared an independent country, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government was prepared to 
re-open the university in the fall of the same years. 
The charter had been approved when, in 1919, the 
Polish Army led by J. Pilsudskis occupied Vilnius 
and founded the Stephanus Batory University 
instead. During the 20 years while Vilnius was kept 
under foreign rule the University of Vytautas the 
Great at Kaunas and other institutions of higher 
learning took over the education of the youth. 

In 1939, during the Polish-German war, Russia 
returned Vilnius to Lithuania. On the Ist of 
January in 1940the University of Vilnius began its 
work once again: the Rector was prof. Mykolas 
Birziska. 


When the first semester was over, on the 15th 
of June, the Soviet Army occupied Lithuania again 
and declared the country a Communist republic. 
The people had to experience the russification 
precess which was reinforced by the attempt to 
make the country a communistic one. Forced by 
the Communist Party, the Board of Education 
(Commissariat) had to order certain changes at the 
university. The faculty of theology was abolished 
and all student organizations and fraternities were 
prohibited. In their place the Communist Youth 
Organization “Komsomol” began its activities. The 
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THE YEARS OF OPPRESSION 


VERY REV. M. VAITKUS 


One of the darkest of Russia’s barbarities was 
the attempt to destroy the spirit of Lithuanian 
nations in the bright 19th century, while the free, 
unobjecting West was looking on. The matter was 
as follows. 

In 1795, after a long fight, Russia, one of the 
most aggressive nations of the world-always push- 
ing westwards, finally annexed Lithuania, the 
country which through ages had defended the rest 
of Europe from Mongols and other Asiatics. Russia 
succeeded in her conquest because she was aided by 
Prussia and Austria, and because the rest of nations 
did nothing to prevent it. 

During the 19th century, Lithuania tried three 
times to throw off the cruel yoke, revolting in 1812, 
1831 and 1863 against its unwanted master. But 
incomparable Russian strength put down these 
revolts. 

After the last revolt, Russia decided to annihil- 
ate Lithuanian nation by killing its soul. Lithuan- 
ions were ordered to accept the Russian religion 
and language. Russia tried to enforce this order by 
prohibiting Lithuanians the use of their own Latin 
alphabet. Through their governors, Muravjov and 
Kaufman, they almost accomplished their purpose. 
Thus, no books with the Lithuanian alphabet were 
allowed to be published, read or even kept. Books 
could only be printed in the Russian alphabet, 
which was not practicable for the Lithuanian 
language. 

Maybe some of you might think that, after all, 
the Russian letters could be adapted to Lithuanian. 


What difference would it make how the letters 
looked so long as they conveyed the same meaning? 
iJowever, this order had an inner purpose. Lithuan- 
ians undestcod that such requirement was the first 
in denationalization. If one would give in and take 
the first step, the Russians would immediately 
introduce even heavier demands. We all know the 
procedure of a tyrant. An oppressor has to go slowly 
-o that the conquered will not revolt. First of all, 
the people would become accustomed to Russian 
letters and books; then, to Russian culture and re- 
ligion. Thus, slowly, the goal, denationalization, 
would be attained. 

The Lithuanians understood this perfectly and 
decided to fight against such Machavellian measur- 
es. The opposition, of course; could be only passive. 
The people refused to accept books printed in the 
Rrssian alphabet and started to publish their own 
secretly. The long and silent battle continued for 
over forty years. 

This battle united all of the Lithuanian nation, 
starting with the famous Bishop Motiejus Valancius 
and the Duke Oginskis from Rietavas and ending 
with the simple peasant. The Catholics and the 
Protestants, conservatives and liberals, all joined 
forces in expanding the circulation of Lithuanian 
books and protecting the persecuted. Even the 
Lithuanian Jews and Polish were sympathetic in 
this respect. They wouldn’t betray the leaders but, 
on the contrary, often helped out. 

Thus the movement continued. It was purely 


ideological and cost many sacrifices and lives. The . 


teaching of Russian was intensified; everybody was 
required to take courses in the teachings of Marx 
and Lenin: and certain administrative changes 
tonk place in order to insure more uniformity with 
Russian schools. A number of professors suffered 
from these changes, and from the occupation in 
general. 

The most severe blow came on June 15th, 1941, 
when the mass deportations of Lithuanians to 
Russia began. In about ten days more than 40,000 
Lithuanians, men, women and children, were put 
into livestock cars and shipped to Siberia, Kazakh 
and other places in the depths of Russia. Among 
them were a number of professors, their families, 
members of the staff and quite a few students. A 
second deportation was planned and, as later 
discovered lists revealed, the majority of the pro- 
fessors would have been included. The war between 
Russia and Germany that had broken out in the 
meantime stopped this barbarism. 

The new ruler, however, quickly proved to be 
no better than the former one. The Nazi regime 


began to suppress the country and these regulations 
affected the institutions of higher learning. Many 
of the professors and students became victims of 
Nazis; some of them were held as hostages; quite 
@ few suffered and died in the Nazi concentration 
camps 

In 1944 the Russians returned to Lithuania. 
The universities were again “readjusted” to the 
Rvssian pattern. 

Celebrating the 375th <nniversary of the 
founding of the University of Vilnius every 
Lithuanian intelectual — those who remained be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and those who have found 
shelter in the behind the Iron Curtain and those 
who have found shelter in the friendly and de- 
mocratic countries, especially in the U. S. A. — are 
filled with hope that some day Lithuania will be 
iree again and will be able to permit its citizens to 
participate in the free, unrestricted creative work 
which serves for the betterment of the country 
and humanity in general. 
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Very Rev. Mykolas Vaitkus, born in 1883, 
was educated at the Seminary of Kaunas, Theo- 
logical Academy in Petersburgh and Innsbruck. 
Later he became professor of literature at the 
Seminary of Kaunas and taught religion at the 
Art Institute. 

Started to write in 1906. Since then he has 
become known as an editor, writer, critic. Is 
author of several books and translations. 

The author has personaily experienced the 
period described in his article. 


Russian government tried to inflict their beliefs 
through books. The books were about Russia, her 
history, her culture, and her religion. At the same 
time, Lithuanian history, culture, and especially, 
the Catholic religion were depreciated. The Russians 
realized that the difference of religion was one of 
the most important obstacles to their plan of de- 
nationalization. That was the reason why they tried 
to blacken and destroy Catholicism in Lithuania. 

How did the Lithuanians accept these books? 
They simply didn’t buy them; when given, didn’t 
accept any: and did their best to destroy them. I 
remember that while in grammar school, a Russian 
teacher gave to my friends and me, as presents, 
books using Russian letters. When we brought them 
home, our parents explained that the books were 
not acceptable and should be burned. We were 
glad to do so. Seeing such an antagonistic attitude, 
the Russians stopped publishing altogether. 

However, the Russians started taking other 
measures to try to denationalize the people. They 
started to persecute all who printed or wrote 
Jithuanian books. The people circulating them 
were sent to prison or Siberia. The Russians even 
started taking prayer books from people leaving 
church. 

The Lithuanians acted according to the dictates 
of their consciences. The laymen and the clergy, 
the rich and the poor, all harbored and read only 
Lithuanian books. They paid fines, completed prison 
terms, suffered in Siberia, Caucasus and even lost 
tneir lives for the privilege of fighting for their 
country. They never lost hope that someday truth 
and justice would triumph. 

In my youth, I saw the sufferings of the pa- 
triotic men. Perhaps the hardest hit were the 
priests. The Russians hoped that if they succeded 
in quieting the religious leaders, the nations would 
become easier to conquer. Therefore, any communi- 
cution of the clergy with the Pope was prohibited. 
Every move a priest made was restricted and every 
word he uttered was censored. Even the sermons 
were censored. A priest wasn’t allowed to leave his 
parish at any time. He had to use Bibles 
sent by the government. For every. trans- 
gression of the law, large monetary fines were 
imposed. Almost all monastaries were closed and 
no novices were accepted. Catholic churches were 
turnerd over to the Russian suthorities and used 
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by the government for storage. When the church 


in Kraziai was taken, Lithuanians protested. Many 
of them were killed and the rest were imprisioned 
or sent to Siberia. This event revealed to the 
civilized world the brutality of the Russian dema- 
gorues. 

Because the remaining monastaries were be- 
coming empty, Russians converted them into 
prisons, sentencing priests who had committed 
some “offense” against the inhuman orders. I 
remember such a monastary in a nearby town 
where the minister of my parish was imprisoned 
for circulating prohibited books. 

Others, as the famous scientist and author, 
JaxStas-Dambrauskas and Dr. Jonas Sliupas, fled 
tc America to avoid persecution. The United States 
was the nation which gladly gave asylum to the 
political and religious refugees escaping from their 
country. Here I must mention with gratitude the 
role this country played in the Lithuanian fight 
for freedom of the press. Lithuanians in the United 
States were free to use their language and to 
practice their religion. They were allowed to print 
hooks and papers and to send them to their suf- 
fering brothers in Lithuania. These books were 
circulated ir the oppressed country. Eternal thanks 
to the United States of America! 

However, even more books were printed in 
neighboring Germany. Germany, for some reason, 
allowed us to publish books in her eastern district, 
Prussia. All such books had to be carried across the 
border. A special group of “book carriers” was 
organized. They picked up Lithuanian papers in 
Prussia and transported them into Lithuania. 
Because the Russian gendarmes were very careful 
in watching the border, the mission was very 
dangerous. Many of the “book carriers” were caught 
and punished. I, myself, heard about such brutal- 
ities, and I have seen with my own eyes soldiers 
searching the woods for men with literature. But 
it was not enough just to get the printings across 
the border. They had to be distributed through the 
whole country, person to person. Despite the grave 
dangers, no a single person wavered or turned away 
from the cause. 

We suffered oppression for forty years. I don’t 
know how much longer we could have stood it, 
had the Russians not given in. They became involv- 
ed in e war with Japan while trying to annex more 
land. The Russians weren’t very successful in this 
undertaking, and a civil war almost occurred. The 
irightened government quieted the rebellion, not 
only with arms but also with promises. Thus, in 
1994, Russia conceded to Lithuania freedom of the 
press. However, to win full political independence, 
Lithuania had to wait until after the first World 
War when great Russia started losing her 
authority. 

Today the situation is similar. Communist 
Russia will never grant freedom peacefully to the 
countries she has conquered. Only with the in- 
tervention of the United States can the nations 
regain their independence. 
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WITH LITHUANIANS 


® United Lithuanian Relief 
Fund for the refugees in Ger- 
many is commemorating its 10 
years anniversary. 


e A new United Nations or- 
ganization has been formed of 
countries which are under the 
Communist yoke at present. This 
will be a parallel body to the 
United Nations. The opening 
meeting of the first session of 
this new organization was held 
on September 21, 1954, one day 
before the U. N. General As- 
sembly’s 9th Session. At the 
first session of this new group 
Lithuania was represented by 
the Committee for a Free Lith- 
uania, headed by Mr. V. Sidzi- 
kauskas, with headquarters in 
New York City. Meeting of this 
new body are held at Carnegie 
Hall in New York, N. Y. 


e Prof. Dr. Vincas Krévé-Mic- 
keviéius, a leading Lithuania 
writer and former Premier of 
Lithuania, died in Media, Pa., 
on July 7, 1954, at the age of 71. 
He came to the United States in 
1947, when he joined the fa- 
culty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He was asistant pro- 
fessor of Russian at the U. of P. 
at his retirement last year. 


e Vincas Ramonas’ famous 
novel “Crosses”, translated by 
Milton Stark, is the first Lith- 
uanian novel in history to ap- 
pear in the English-speaking 


® world. The novel vividly desribes 


e first Communist occupation 
Lithuania, 1940. “Crosses” has 
already been translated into 


. Latvian and German. 


e In Argentina a museum of 
Lithuanian national art is being 
established. 


e The Lithuanian Encycloped- 
ia is being compiled and pub- 
lished in the United States. It 
will appear complete in 14 vol- 
umes. First three volumes have 
already been printed. 


e Last fail in Toronto, On- 
tario, a tournament of the Lith- 
uanian sport clubs of North 
America took place drawing to- 
gether about 329 sportsmen 
representing 11 clubs. 

e In Kennebunk Port, Maine, 
an exhibit of the works of con- 
temporary Lithuanian artists 
took place: 6 artists participat- 
ed with their works. 


e The Kersten’s Committee, 
which conducted an invest- 
igation in Europe this summer 
into the subjection of the small 
European countries under the 
Communist yoke, returned to the 
United States with the impres- 
sion that the methods of sub- 
jection were similar in all cases. 


e July 1, in the year 1954, 
was declared the Day of Free- 
dom. The initiators of this 
declaration were liberation group 
of the Eastern European count- 
ries. The ceremony took place 
by the Statue of Liberty, de- 
legates from the American Arm- 
ed Forces being present. Letters 
of congratulation were sent by 
Secretary of State, J. F. Dulles, 
H. C. Lodge, Senator Knowland 
and other statesmen. 


e Dr. Jonas Balys, a well- 
known authority on Lithuanian 
language and literature, has 
prepared a book for publication 
“The Lithuanian Folk Poetry”. 


e The Publishers of the Lith- 
uanian Encyclopedia are pre- 
paring a detailed extensive Map 
of Lithuania to be published this 
fall. 

e Vincé JonuSkaité, a Lithuan- 
ian opera singer, is giving a 
recital in New York this fall. 

e A novel by Stasys Bidavas, 
“Forbidden Miracle”, is being 
published in the English lan- 
guage. 

e Lithuanian immigrants in 
Brazil have organized 5 grade 


schools and 1 junior high-school 
where Lithuanian language, 
history, geography, etc. are 
taught. Also they edit and 
publish periodically two news- 
papers. 

e Dr. G. E. Zidonyté-Valerie- 
né, graduate of Sarboune Uni- 
versity in Paris, has been offered 
a position at Yale University. 


e Harvard University has com- 
missioned Dr. Gimbutiene to 
write about the pre-history of 
Eastern Europe. She has been 
working in the university’s De- 
partment of Anthropol for 
quite some time. 


e Four works of V. K. Jony- 
nas, one of the best contempor- 
ary Lithuanian artists, are in- 
stalled in the New York Museum. 
At the present time, V. K. Jo- 
nynas is a profesor at the Art 
Institute of Jamaica. 


e Dr. V. Sruogiené has prepar- 
ed recently a book of the history 
of Lithuania which is 700 pages 
long and is already being 
printed. 


e A. Landsbergis who won a 
literary prize for his novel “The 
Voyage” is furthering his studies 
at the University of Columbia. 


e Mr. V. Kavolis, a former 
president of the Lithuanian 
Students Association, was offer- 
ed an assistantship at the Har- 
vard University. 


e The October issue of “Arts 
and Architecture” journal discus- 
ses the works of Lithuanian 
artist — sculptor Miss Ada Kor- 
sakaité. Several pictures of her 
sculptures are presented. 


e Vytautas Beliajus has prep- 
ared in English a gelection of 
Lithuanian legends and folk 
stories. The new book will appear 
shortly as “The Evening Song”. 


e An illustrated book in por- 
tuguese language “Lituania” ap- 
p@ared recently in Rio de Janei- 
ro, Brazil. Short review of 
Lithuanian history, geography 
and culture is presented. 


Photographs on pages 2 and 7 by 
V. Augustinas. 
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DO YOU 
KNOW 
THAT... 


... In the days of its greatest imperial power the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania extended from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. 


... The,,Lithuanian Grand Duke Algirdas (1345-77) 
defeated ‘*eutonic Knights, Poles, Tartars and Mos- 
civites, marched three times to Moscow, and even 
invaded the Crimea. 


... The Lithuanian language is more ancient than 
Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, and the Slav tongues. 
It belongs to the Indo-European group and is the 
nearest idiom to Sanscrit. 


... The philologists generally agree that Lithuanian is 
the most ancient of all the living languages. 


LITHUANIAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Secretariate For External Relations 
Box 652, Station A, 
Champaign, Itlinois, U. S. A. 


PRINTED MATTER 


.+. The great philologist Schleicher in his monumental 
“Geographie Universalle” says: “If the value of a 
nation in the whole humanity were to be measured 
by the beauty of its Language, the Lithuanians should 
rank first among the inhabitants in Europe.” 


... The oldest book in Lithuanian language was pub- 
lished in 1547. 


... Lithuania became a member of the League of 
Nations on Sept. 22, 1921. 


... Although only 193,606 registered as Lithuanians in 
the 1930 U. S. census, Lithuanian nationalistic sources 
place the figure as high as 750,000. 


... Between 1834 and 1895 no fewer than 34 Lithua- 
nian periodicals were published in the United States 
alone. 


...A total of 30,485 persons were ssized during the 
night of June 14 to 15, 1941. Families were broken 
up and sent to different, remote regions of the Se- 
viet Union. : 


... Although it was announced that in 1940 95.51% 
voted in favor of the “Working People’s Union” 
candidates, the results of the “voting” were printed 
in one of the London papers twenty-four hours before 
the polls were closed in the election under Soviet 
army supervision in Lithuania, Actually only 16 to 
18% valid voting cards were submitted at the polls. 
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